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level. Scores of speculators, therefore, sold them "short," with the expectation of being able to buy them for delivery, a few days later, at much lower figures.1 In this expectation, however, they were grievously disappointed. Northern Pacific common instead of declining, made a further advance of more than fifty points, simply because everybody wanted it while few brokers had any of it for sale. When, therefore, the "shorts" were called upon to deliver, they found it almost impossible to buy or borrow shares enough to meet their urgent needs. Prices continued to advance; money was scarce and hard to get, and, in order to escape involuntary bankruptcy, scores of brokers were forced to sell their other stocks, at ruinous prices, and use the proceeds in buying Northern Pacific. This, of course, depressed the
1 For the benefit of readers who are not familiar with Wall Street operations, it may perhaps be well to explain that when a dealer sells stock "short," he sells what he does not own, with the expectation of buying it later at a lower price. By the rules of the Stock Exchange he must make delivery to the purchaser on the next day after the sale, or be declared insolvent. If, however, the stock that he has sold does not fall low enough so that he can "cover" at a profit, he borrows it from a dealer who happens to have it, paying the latter a specified sum for the accommodation. With this borrowed stock he makes delivery to the purchaser, and then, until he decides to buy the stock of which he is "short," he continues borrowing it from day to day at whatever rates may be current. It sometimes happens that the whole marketable supply of a particular security has been bought by one or two persons, or groups, who hold it, either for speculative purposes or for control. In the technical language of the Street such a stock is said to be "cornered," and dealers who must buy or borrow it may be compelled to pay for it almost any price that the owners may choose to demand.